A   BRASS   HAT   IN   NO   MAN'S   LAND
danger, whether it be In shielding his battalion,
colonel, captain or subaltern from the too inquisitive
enquiries of some tiresome general or 'knowalF
staff-officer, or in placing his body between the
enemy and his country. He is always ready. He is
always on the spot. When Lord K. asked the
* backbone' of the past to come forward, in their old
ranks* and as far as possible, their old corps, to help
him and the eager youngsters who were clamouring
to fight^ he knew his appeal would not fall on deaf
ears. He was, as usual, right.
My instructions are to go to the Horse-Guards
parade daily at 3 p.m. and to choose from the stal-
warts lined up on the grounds upon which the King
reviews his Guards, as many men as I can, and
dispatch them to Ulster by the mail train each night.
It has been my good fortune to see many fine in-
spiring military pageants in my time. Colonial
troops passing before the venerable Queen in 1897
filled me with pride; steady deployment under
withering rifle fire during the relief of Ladysmith
made me realise what the British regular soldier
was; but never before had I set eyes on a more
magnificent military spectacle than on the day
I walked through the arch from the War Office to
choose from the pick of the "backbone/ These men
were in mufti, some were toffs and some wore
mufflers^ some had obviously grown prosperous in
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